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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. lat any time afierwards. But although sale lish studies, than others who have devoted their 
PU a ata i thus points us, in the first place, to the cultiva-| whole time to the latter; and however singu- 
UBLISHED WEEKLY. . : / 
™ tion of the memory, and although I highly dis-| lar it may seem to some, I do not at all doubt 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable We advance. | « yprove of that forced expansion of the rea-|the truth of it. And were no further advan 
soning faculty which is sometimes attempted, |tages to be gained by these studies than 1 have 
yet this ought by no means to be wholly ne-|already enumerated, together with such as 
glected, even at the early age alluded to; and analogy will readily suggest to the mind of the 
PHILADELPHIA. that study is manifestly best suited to ourjintelligent reader, I should deem them well 
purpose, which, whilst it strengthens the me- | Worthy of the attention which is commonly 
mory, and forms habits of diligenc e and atten-| bestowed upon them in our higher schools and 
FOR THE FRIEND. | tion, calls the reason and the imagination like- jcolleges. But they have a wider and a 
EDUCATION, NO. 3. wise into moderate action, and prepares the|more varied influence. As the student ad- 
mind for deeper and more vigorous exertion, |vances in years and acquirements, he is able 
as these higher powers are gradually unfold-|}to comprehend the merits, and inhale a por- 
ed. ‘The study of the Latin and Greek lan- | tion of the spirit of the authors whose works 
It is very far from my design to furnish a} guages, or of the former alone, if both cannot | lhe reads; and, to use the language of a late 
complete treatise of education for the pages|be acquired, combine these advantages in an| elegant writer, it must be admitted on all 
of “ The Friend.”’ Such a course would be|extraordinary degree. As soon asa boy be-|hands, * that the relics of Grecian and Ro- 
both wearisome and useless. My view is chief-| gins to translate Latin, and he should not be| man literature contain some of the choicest 
ly to direct attention to those studies, which | kept too long at the grammar before some} fruits of human genius; that the poets, histo- 
essentially belong to a course of liberal have easy selections are put into his hands, he will|rians, the orators, and the philosophers of 
struction, and which, as they have been long|have a moderate and healthy exercise for his| Greece especially, huve each in their several 
neglected in the Society of Friends, seem to} youthful reason, which will increase in inten-|lines brought home, and laid at our feet, the 
me to require particular consideration. Injsity as he advances in his career, until, by | riche st treasures of invention; that the his- 
conformity with this view, I shall proceed/an intimate acquaintance with the structure|tory of those early times presents us with 
to offer some remarks upon the advan-/and analysis of language in general, he be-ja view of things * nobly done and worthily 
tages of what is commonly called classical|comes fully prepared for the more expanded |spoken;’ that the mind and spirit which breath- 
learning. And as doubts have occasionally |exercise of his intellectual powers, which phi-|ed them, live still and will for ever live in the 
been thrown upon the utility of this kind of|losophy and the mathematics require. writings which remain to us; and that accord- 
learning in a course of general education,| It has been sometimes objected, that muchjing as taste and genius and learning have been 
and as these doubts have been supported by |time is wasted at school in the acquisition of|valued among men, those precious remains 
arguments which may appear very plausible}a knowledge of words; but [ am firmly con- | have been held still dearer and more sacred.” 
to ‘those who are not familiar with the aun: |vincee, that the great importance of this ve ry| And although, as it may sometimes happen, 
ject, I shall examine it at greater length than| knowledge is far too little understood and ap-|t he classical remains of antiquity should, at the 
would otherwise be necessary, and endeavour] preciated, and that mankind in general are|time we learn them, do little more than afford 
to show, that no system of education canever|not sufficiently aware of the powerful influ-|a gratification to the ear, still, in the words of 
be comple te, without assigning a prominent ence which it exerts upon the habits and cha-/another great author, they “ supply us with 
place to the study of the ancient languages. <| racter of the mind. \inexhaustible sources of the most refined 
In whatever light these studies are regard- Much of the difficulty which we experi-|joyment; and as our various powers gradually 
ed, whether as an exercise for the youthful ence in our inquiries after truth. and indeed| unfold themselves, are poured forth, without 
mind, or as the delight and ornament of our in our intercourse with one another, arises)eflort, from the memory, to delight the imagi- 
riper years, they have the strongest claims to| from the loose and inaccurate manner in which} nation and improve the heart.”” The objec- 
our attention. As soon asa boy has become|many people use words; and I am almost/tions which have sometimes been urged against 
tolerably proficient in the simple rudiments of| ready to believe, that the early and critical the indiscriminate perusal in schools of the 
an nglish education, reading and writing, for|study of some foreign language, is indispensa-| Greek and Roman writers, is now happily ob- 
instance, with the first rules of arithmetic and | ble for the correction of this abundant and| viated, by the judicious selections which have 
the elements of geography, 1 would put him/dangerous source of error, on account of, lately been made, free from the impurities, 
to the study of the ancient languages. It is|the nice discrimination which it teaches us in} whic ‘h, it ‘must be confessed, disfigure some 
useless to fix upon any particular age for this|the choice and signification of words, and the}of the pages of antiquity. By this work a 
purpose, as the attainments of children of the | stric t attention which it compels us to give to| great service has been rende red to the cause 
same age vary so widely; but the requisite de-|their proper employment and distribution.| of education, and these purified editions ought, 
gree of proficiency is commonly attained long | From the philosophical construction and va-|in my opinion, to be introduced universally 
before the reasoning powers begin to develope| riety of the ancient languages, they are by far| into classical seminaries. 
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themselves to much extent, perhaps when boys|the most proper for this purpose; and hence} In connexion with the Greek and Latin lan- 
are about eight or ten years old. We have |it is, that the study of Latin is the easiest and guages, there are numerous collateral branches 
then a long period i in which our efforts must| | most expeditious method of acquiring a per- which should be made to oce upy much of the 
be chiefly ‘directed to the improvement of the} fect knowledge of our own tongue. It has) attention of a classical student: Ancient his- 
memory, and which is in fact the most favour-|also been positively asserted, that boys who tory, geography, antiquities, and chronology, 
able of our whole life for the acquisition of a|have spent half their time at Latin, besides}are peculiarly proper for this period of study, 
variety of details, to which most minds are| making a fair proficiency in that language,|on account of the intimate relation which they 
with difficulty brought to bend their attention| have actually progressed faster in their Eng-|bear to the learned languages themselves, and 
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because the details of these sciences can be 
learned with facility by children, whereas, 
however necessary their acquisition, it is al- 
ways painful and uninteresting to our riper 
years. From the want of proper attention to 
these latter branches, and from the careless 
and superficial manner in which the languages | 
are often taught, many boys undoubtedly leave 
school but little benefited by their classical 
acquirements. Such will be the consequence 
of imperfect systems and incompetent teachers 
in every department of learning. But let the} 
system be well chosen and strictly adhered to, 
let teachers be selected who are not only tho- 
roughly acquainted with the subject of their 
profession, but possessed of that knowledge 
of the human mind and character, which is in- 
dispensably requisite for giving a right direc- 
tion to the different faculties of children, let 
an exact but generous discipline be established 
and enforced, let no endeavours be spared to 
form habits of patient and unremitted exertion, 
and we need have no fear of the result. 





AsScHAM. | est stir or noise could not be made at the time} I allude to took advantage. 


— > o— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO. 12. | 
Had I succeeded in obtaining some living | 
crows, they were to be employed in the fol- 
lowing manner. After having made a sort of 
concealment of brushwood within good gun-| 
shot distance, the crows were to be fastened | 
by their wings on their backs between two 
pegs, yet not so closely as to prevent them| 
from fluttering or struggling. ‘The other crows, 
who are always very inquisitive where their 
species is in any trouble, were = to 
light down near the captives, and the latter! 
would certainly seize the first that came near| 


enough with their claws, and held on pertina-| 


ciously. This would have produced fighting 
and screaming in abundance, and the whole 
flock might gradually be so drawn into the 
fray, as to allow many opportunities of dis- 
charging the guns upon them with full effect. 
This I have often observed that when a quar-' 
rel or fight took place in a large flock or gang | 
of crows, a circumstance by no means infre 
quent, it seemed soon to extend tothe whole, 
and during the continuance of their anger, all 
the usual caution of their nature appeared to 
be forgotten, allowing themselves at such 
times to be approached closely and regardless 
of men, fire-arms, or the fall of their compa- 
nions, continuing their wrangling with ran- 
corous obstinacy. A similar disposition may 


be produced among them by catching a large| 


owl, and tying it witha cord of moderate 
length to the limb of a naked tree in a neigh-|o 
bourhood frequented by the crows. The ow]| 
is one of the few enemies which the crow has 


much reason to dread, as it robs the nests of} spot. 


their young, whenever they are left for the! 
shortest Sane. Hence, whenever crows discover | 
an Owl in the day time, like many other birds, 


they commence an attack upon it, screaming| were so vastly accumulated and destructive in| warmth of the roost. 
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owl remains uninjured. 
portunity presented during my residence ane 
crows were abundant, and this was unfortu 

nately spoiled by the eagerness of one of the| 
gunners who, in his eagerness to demolish one| 
of the crows, fixed upon some that were most! 
busy with the owl, and killed it instead of its| 
disturbers, which at once ended the sport.) 
When the crows leave the roost, at early| 
dawn, they generally fly to a naked or leafless | 
tree in the nearest field, and their plume them-| 
selves and chatter until the day light is suffi- 
ciently clear to show all objects with distinct- 
ness. Of this circumstance I have taken 
advantage several times to get good shots at 
them in this way. During the day time, hav- 
ing selected a spot within proper distance of 
the tree frequented by them in the morning, | 
have built with brushwood and pine bushes a 
thick closer screen, behind which one or two! 
persons might move securely without being| 
observed. 





But one such op-| shot for them. 





Proper openings, through which| 


This measure caused a great 

havoc to be kept up among them, and in a few 
years so much diminished the grievance, that 
the price was withdrawn. ‘T'wo modes of 
shooting them in considerable numbers were 
followed and with great success; the one, that 
of killing them while on the wing towards the 
roost, and the other attacking them in the 
night when they had been for some hours 
asleep. Ihave already mentioned the regular. 
ity with which vast focks move from various 
quarters of the country to their roosting places 
every afternoon, and the uniformity of the 
route they pursue. In cold weather, when 
all the small bodies of water are frozen, and 
they are obliged to protract their flight to- 
wards the bays or sea, their return is a work 
of considerable labour, especially should a 
strong wind blow against them; at this sea- 
son also, being rather poorly fed, they are 
of necessity less vigorous. Should the wind 


be adverse, they fly as near the earth as 


| to level the guns were also made, as the slight-} possible, and of this the shooters at the time 


| of action, without a risk of rendering all the pre. 
parations fruitless. ‘The guns were all in order} 
and loaded before going to bed, and atan houror 
two before day-light, we repaired quietly to the 
field and stationed ourselves behind the screen, 
where, having mounted our guns at the lonp- 
holes to be in perfect readiness, we waited| 
patiently for the day-break. 





Soon after the| stronger was the wind, 
gray twilight of the dawn began to displace] success. 


A large number 

would collect on such an afternoon. and sta- 
tion themselves close along the foot-way of a 
high bank, over which the crows were in the 
habit of flying; and as they were in a great de- 
gree screened from sight as the flock flew over, 
keeping as low as possible because of the wind, 
their shots were generally very effectual. The 
the greater was their 
The crows that were not injured 


the darkness, the voice of one of our expect-| found it very difficult to rise; and those that di- 


|ed visitants would be heard from the distant! 


forest, and shortly after a single crow would 
slowly sail towards the solitary tree and settle} 
/on its very summit. Presently a few mere 


| verged laterally, only came nearer to gunners 
stationed in expectation of such movements. 
The flocks were several hours in passing over, 
|and as there was generally a considerable in- 


would arrive singly, and in a little while small| terval between each company of considerable 


flocks followed. 


Conversation among them is| size, the last arrived, unsuspicious of what had 


at first rather limited to occasional salutations | been going on, and the shooters had time to re- 
but as the flock begins to grow numerous, it be-| chargetheir arms. But the grand harvest of crow 
comes general and very ‘animated, and by this| heads, was derived from the invasion of their 
time all that may be expected on this occasion | dormitories, which are well worthy a particular 
have arrived. This may be known also, by obser- | description, and should be visited by every one 
ving one or more of them descend to the ground, |W ho wishes to form a proper idea of the num- 
and if the gunners do not now make the best! ber of these birds, that may be accumulated in 


of the occasion, it will soon be lost, as the 
|whole gang will presently sail off, scattering 
as they go. However, we rarely waited till 
there was a danger of their departure, but as 
soon as the flock had fairly arrived and were still 
crowded upon the upper parts of the tree, we 
pulled triggers together, aiming ‘at the thickest 
of the throng. In this way, by killing and 
wounding them, with two or three guns, a 
dozen or more would be destroyed. It was 
of course needless to expect to find a similar 
opportunity in the same place for a long time 
afterwards, as those which escaped, had too 
'good memories to return to so disastrous a 
By ascertaining other situations at con- 
siderable distances, 
then obtain similar advantages over them. 
About the years 1800, 1, 2, 3, 4, the crows 





we could every now and| 


a single district. The roost is most common- 
ly the densest pine thicket that can be found, 
generally at no great distance from some river, 
bay, or other sheet of water, which is the last 
to freeze, or rarely is altogether frozen. To 
such a roost, the crows, which, are during the 
day-time, scattered over perhaps more than a 
hundred miles of circumference, wing their 
way every afternoon, and arrive shortly after 
sunset. Endless columns pour in from various 
quarters, and as they arrive pitch upon their 
accustomed perches, crowding closely togeth- 
er for the benefit of the warmth and the shel- 
ter afforded by the thick foliage of the pine. 
The trees are literally bent by their weight, 
and the ground is covered for many feet in 
depth by their dung, which, by its gradual fer- 
mentation, must also tend to increase the 
Such roosts are known 





most vociferously, and bringing together all of| the state of Maryland, that the government, |to be thus occupied for years, beyond the me- 


their species within hearing. 


fully aroused, their is little danger of their be- 
ing scared away, and the chance of destroying 


them by shooting, is continued as long as the 


each. 





Once this cla-| to hasten their diminution, received their heads| mory of individuals; and I know of one or 
mour has fairly begun, and their passions are|in payment of taxes, at the price of three cents 


The store-keepers bought them of the 
| boys and shooters, who had no taxes to pay, at 
|a rather lower rate, or exchanged powder and during several ages previous. 


two, which the oldest residents in the quarter 
state, to have been known to their grandfathers, 
|and probably had been resorted to by the crows 
There is one 
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of great age and magnificent extent, in the} in the afternoon, apparently scarce able to fly.| them such wisdom, such power, such benevo- 
vicinity of Rock Creek, an arm of the Pataps- In speaking of destroying crows, we have) lence, can I refrain from pointing to him, the 
co. They are sufficiently numerous on the never adverted to the use of poison, which in} Author of it all, and ascribing the glory where 
rivers opening into the Chesapeake, and are their case is wholly inadmissible on this ac-/alone it is due? Can 1, when speaking of the 
every where similar in their general aspect. | count; where crows are common, hogs gener-| goodness so evidently displayed in the materi- 
Wilson has signalized such a roost at no great| ally run at large, and to poison the crows would | al world, forbear to advert to that greatest of 
distance from Bristol, Pa. and I know by ob-/| equally poison them; the crows would die, and| blessings, which, in his infinite love, he has be- 
servation, that not less than a million of crows! fall to the ground, where they would certainly | stowed upon us by the coming of the Son of 
sleep there nightly during the winter season. | be eaten by the hogs. | God in the flesh? When I feel a warm interest 
To gather crow heads from the roost, a very Crows, when caught young, learn to talkin your future happiness, and see clearly the 
large party was made up, proportioned to the} plainly, if pains be taken to repeat certain) path which will lead to it, and when I reflect 
extent of surface occupied by the dormitory.| phrases to them, and they become exceedingly) that probably there are many of you present, 
Armed with double barrelled and duck guns,| impudent and troublesome. Like all of their| whose faces I shall see no more, ought I to 
which threw a large charge of shot, the com-| tribe they will steal and hide silver or other! refrain from speaking out boldly, upon sub- 
pany was divided into small parties, and these} bright objects, of which they can make no pos-| jects of such unspeakable importance? I 
took stations, selected during the day time, so} sible use. JOHN. know, that the views which I take, are, unhap- 
as to surround the roost as nearly as possible. A —_——— pily, in some quarters, not very fashionable; 
dark night was always preferred, as the crows| The Substance of an Address to the Students| that they are even humiliating to that philoso- 
could not when alarmed fly far, and the attack} at Guy's Hospital, at the close of the Lec-| phical pride which spurns at every thing beyond 
was delayed until full midnight. All being at} tures on Experimental Philosophy, by W1-| the comprehension of its limited capacity; but 
their posts, the firing was commenced by those} LIAM ALLEN. how far this is just, or reasonable, or really 
who were most advantageously posted, and (Continued from p. 189.) philosophical, we shall presently examine. 
followed up successively by the others, as the} We have seen, in the course’of these lectures,, The Supreme Being, though not an object of 
affrighted crows sought refuge in their vicini-| how far knowledge may contribute to our bodi-| our senses, like the masses of matter with 
ty. On every side the carnage then raged fierce-| ly comfort and convenience; how it tends to) which we are daily and hourly conversant, is, 
ly, and there can scarcely be conceived a more) enlarge our views, and expand our minds; and,| nevertheless, actively present with us, influen- 
forcible idea of the horrors of a battle, than such| consequently, of what importance it is to cul-| cing that immortal part in his rational crea- 
a scene afforded. ‘The crows screaming with| tivate our intellectual part, and to do all in our| tures, which is also of a nature wholly differ- 
fright and the pain of wounds, the loud deep| power to diffuse light and knowledge among|ent from any thing in the material world. He 
roar produced by the raising of their whole| mankind in general; for this, by degrees, will| must be deficient, indeed, in intellect, who can- 
number in the air, the incessant flashing and|put an end to that bigotry and superstition,| not discover, that a power, far surpassing any 
thundering of the guns, and the shouts of their} which tends to keep men in ignorance, and a| thing conceivable by human capacity, must have 
eaver destroyers, all produced an effect which} state of depression. Whenever we see at-|been at work, in all that surrounds him. ‘¢ In 
can never be forgotten by any one who has! tempts to put down schools, and to prevent the} him,’ it has emphatically been said, * we live, 
witnessed it, nor can it well be adequately com-| circulation of the Bible, we may always be| and move, and have our being.’ Invisible in 
prehended by those who have not. Blinded by! sure, that there is something wrong, something | his nature and essence, he is constantly influ- 
the blaze of the powder, and bewildered by the) that will not bear the light. encing our minds to all that is virtuous. 
thicker darkness that ensues, the crows rise | Though knowledge be power, yet every! To him we owe every good thought, every 
and settle again at a short distance, without be-| thing depends upor the use which we make of| virtuous determination ; and as he wills the 
ing able to withdraw from the field of danger;) that power; and we shall all of us certainly be; happiness of all his creatures, we are sure that 
and the sanguinary work is continued until the) accountable for the proportion of talents re-| when we dry up the tear of the widow and the 
shooters are fatigued, or the approach of day}ceived. It is a humiliating consideration, that fatherless, when we succour the distressed and 
light gives the survivors a chance of escape. | while all the classes of inferior animals are con-| afflicted, when we endeavour to promote peace 
Then the work of collecting the heads from) stantly found performing the will of God, the| and good will among men, we are performing 
the dead and wounded began, and this was aj only exception is to be found in man: in man,/the will of God. To cherish these disposi- 
task of considerable difficulty, as the wounded | who alone has been endowed with the faculty of| tions and feelings, is of more importance than 
used their utmost efforts to conceal and defend| knowing his Creator:—in man, who was des-|the great bulk of mankind imagine. They 
themselves. The bill and half the front of the|tined to communicate with him in a spiritual | become stronger by exercise, and tend, by de- 
skull4were cut off together, and strung in sums| manner, and who was placed here as in a state| grees, to bring the mind into that harmony with 
for the tax-gatherer, and the product of the| of preparation, for the enjoyment of his presence | the divine will, in which there is not the least 
night divided according to the nature of the|for ever. Good and evil are set before us: we} disposition to hurt or destroy. On the other 
party formed. Sometimes the great mass of} are free to choose, or to refuse; and we may be} hand, they shut themselves out from abundant 
shooters were hired for the night, and receiv-| all assured, that in proportion to the degree/ sources of consolation and joy, who harden 
ed no share of scalps, having their ammunition| of light and knowledge received, so will be the| their hearts against these benign sensations, 
provided by the employers; other parties were| nature of the account at the final close; for jus-| who, puffed up with a foolish pride in conse- 
formed of friends and neighbours, who clubbed|tice is no less an attribute of the Supreme} quence of their imaginary attainments, refuse 
for the ammunition, and shared equally in the} Arbiter of the universe than wisdom or power. |to believe any thing which is not cognisable 
result. But, whilst the most courageous among the} by their natural senses and faculties. But un- 
During hard winters the crows suffer severe-| sons of men, may be appalled at considering} til a part shall be proved to be greater than 
ly, and perish in considerable numbers from | this attribute, yet our gracious Creator is equal-| the whole,—until it shall be shown, that Jinite 
hunger, though they endure a wonderful de-| ly distinguished by that of mercy, considering | can comprehend infinite,—the well regulated 
gree of abstinence without much injury. When| that we are but dust; he, in infinite compassion, | mind must look with sorrow and amazement, 
starved severely, the poor wretches will swal-| provided the means, in the person of the Re-|at men undertaking to measure the ways and 
low bits of leather, rope, rags, in short, any|deemer, for reconciliation with himself; and} operations of Infinite Wisdom by their Little 
thing that appears to promise the slightest re-| this is the only means by which those who are}standard, and giving rash decisions upon the 
lief. Multitudes belonging to the Bristol roost,| brought to a true sense of their condition, can| conduct of the Supreme Intelligence. It would 
perished during the winter of 1828-9 from this} abide in the presence of infinite purity. not be so much matter of surprise, if these un- 
cause. All the water courses were solidly| I know, that I am travelling out of the beat-| happy individuals were found only in the class 
frozen, and it was distressing to observe these} en road; but having undertaken, on the preced-| of the uneducated and ignorant part of man- 
starvelings every morning winging their weary | ing evenings, to explain to you what I have been| kind; but what shall we say for those to whose 
way towards the shores of the sea in hopes of| permitted to understand of the works of our|eyes the ample page of science has been un- 
food, and again to see them toiling homewards| Almighty Creator, and having discovered in| rolled, but who, notwithstanding, with inverted 
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ambition, have struggled to descend below the| partition which stands betwixt his soul and the| with the Father and the Son, and one with an. 


dignity of their nature, and claim kindred with| sight of that Being who is always present 
the brutes, who know not God. ‘To them we! with him, and is about to manifest himself to 
may apply the language of Young: ‘* With the| him in fulness of joy.”’ 
talents of an ange!, aman may be a fool: if he; As, then, the Supreme Being is not cognis- 
judge amiss in the supreme point, judging right| able by our natural senses, and as the immortal 
in all else does but aggravate his folly.”’ part of man is also invisible, it is not inconsis- 
If, then, all that we admire in nature must] tent with reason to conclude, that the spiritual 
have been the work of a kind and almighty ' 
hand.—if we are convinced that all the powers] that power which created it; that he may in 
we possess, are derived from him, and suffici-| former times have communicated his will to 
ent only to give us a faint glimpse of his in-| intelligent beings in a supernatural manner;} 
finite perfection,—is it too much to ask, that|that these having recorded the impressions| 
we should humbly trust in him for what must| made upon them, a written revelation may have| 
be above our comprehension, and rely, with] been entrusted to mankind. 
confidence, that in a future state of being, 
what is now merely the object of faith, will 
then become matter of absolute certainty ? 
These are the applications which may be fairly 
made of all that has occupied our attention 
during the course of these lectures; and it is ta Sule sien Rninnctie tabla dianin 
no small consolation to reflect, that precisely | Salate than fading, languid eyes: 
similar conclusions have been drawn from the} Thy genial sun no longer warms, 
same premises by the most distinguished orna- To me in vain its splendours rise ! 
ments of science. Sir Isaac Newton, Boyle, Qe eee 
and Locke, together with other illustric us| "ite aoe Glies oie. Pantie decline ngs 
characters, who laid the foundation of all those} Or, smiles for others dost thou bring, 
discoveries which will render the present age} While but thine April tears are mine ? 
so conspicuous in the annals of time, had ex- 
actly the same ideas upon these important 








(To be continued.) 
SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. 
ADDRESS TO SPRING. 


By a victim of consumption. 


| 





Yet know, if triumph wakes thy song, 


|approbating them. 


is bad;”’ 


other.” 

George Robinson, on his journey to Jery- 
salem in 1457, was stopped by three men who 
demanded his money; one of them presented 
a gun to his breast, while another picked his 
pockets, to which he made no resistance. His 
pacific manner operated upon them, so that 


part of us may be immediately influenced by| they restored the articles; and with the show 


of kindness they piloted him some distance, 
and left him on the road without further mo- 
lestation. On arriving at Ramoth he was seized 
by the friars, but the Turks took him from 
them, and conducted him into one of their 
mosques. ‘The Mahometan priests urged him 
to adopt their religion, but he replied, that he 
could not turn to them for all the world. They 
pressed their solicitations with more warmth, 
made great promises, and suggested that he 


|should only hold up a finger in token of his 


One bid him say, ** Christ 
he answered, he knew him to be good, 
and was his servant. ‘They then grew angry, 
and said if he would not turn, he should die. 
Preferring death rather than renounce the 
Christian religion, he was informed that he 
should suffer, and was accordingly haled by the 
executioner to the place where it was expect- 
ed he would be burned to death. Here he 


subjects as those which have been brought for- 
ward this evening. ‘hese great men were 
not ashamed to acknowledge their conviction 
of the truths of revealed religion; and that, in 
tracing the links of the chain, which, beginning 
at the lowest order of created beings, term1- 
ates at the throne of God, the most acute in- 
dividual would soon come to a point below, as 
well above himself, at which he could only 
pause and adore. Indeed, our very existence 
is not more certain than that of an overruling, 
superintending Providence:—a conviction of 
his omnipresence has been the consolation of 
the wise and good in all ages of the world; 
and the effects of that conviction are described 
with peculiar force by one of the most elegant 
writers which this country has produced. The 
celebrated Addison exclaims, ** How happy is 
an intellectual being, who, by prayer and me- 
ditation, by virtue and good works, opens a 
communication between God and his own 
soul! Though the whole creation frown upon 
him, and all nature look black about him, he 
has light and support within him, that are able 
to cheer his mind, and bear him up in the 
midst of all those honours which encompass | 
him. He knows that his helper is at hand, and| 
is always nearer to him than any thing else| 
can be, which is capable of annoying or terri- 
fying him. In the midst of calumny or con-| 
tempt, he attends to that Being who whispers 





If exultation prompts thy glee, 
The voice of Faith declares, ere long 
A nobler triumph mine shall be! 


If thou, releas’d from Winter’s power, 
Sport’st thy short hour mid flowery toys, 

I, too, when Death's cold night is o'er, — 
Shall wake to renovated joys. 


Selleck Osborn. 


MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY. 


What is this Bony ?—fragile, frail 
As vegetation’s tenderest leaf— 

Transient as April’s fitful gale, 
And as the flashing meteor brief. 


What is this Sov, ?—Eternal mind, 
Unlimited as thought’s vast range— 

By grovelling matter unconfin’d; — 
The same, while states and empires change. 


When long this miserable frame 
Has vanish'd from life’s busy scene, 
This earth shall roll, that sun shall flame, 
As though tuis pust had never been. 


When suns have waned, and worlds sublime 
Their final revolutions told, 

This Sout shall triumph over Time, 
As though such orbs had never roll’d. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 


FRAGMENTS, NO. 20, 
George Fox. 


‘ Live in the love which God] variance. 





hath shed abroad in your hearts through Christ 


better things within his soul, and whom he| Jesus; in which love nothing is able to separate 


looks upon as his defender, his glory, and the} you from God and Christ, neither outward suf- 
lifter up of his head. In his deepest solitude ferings, persecutions, nor any outward thing 
and retirement, he knows that he is incom-|that is below and without: nor to hinder or 
pany with the greatest of beings ; and per-| break your heavenly fellowship in the light, 
ceives within himself such real sensations of gospel, and spirit of ‘Christ: nor your holy com- | 
his presence, as are more delightful than any} munion in the Holy Ghost, that proceeds from | 
thing that can be met with in the conversation the Father and the Son, which leads you into} 
of his creatures. Even in the hour of death,}all truth. In this Holy Ghost, in which is| 


he considers the pains of his dissolution to be} your holy communion, that proceeds from the| 


; oo . | 
nothing else, but the breaking down of that] Father and the Son, you have your fellowship 


|with differences, 


was compelled to sit upon the ground, and 
whilst contemplating his situation with a mind 
| directed to the Great Preserver of men, the 
| Turks disagreed among themselves; and an 
| old man of note came to him, and told him 
\that whether he would turn mussulman or not, 
he should not die. He was accordingly re- 
leased, and hospitably entertained at the house 
‘of his deliverer. 

Samuel Bownas. “ Thence [I went] to Phi- 
|ladelphia, and was at their half yearly meeting 
| of ministers and elders. Sundry Friends came 

| from Long Island, and I was largely opened 1 In 
| it to recommend a steadfast conduct with jus- 
tice, and a single eye to truth and its cause at 
‘all times; and to set forth the service of 
| elders and pillars in the church: showing how 
)a pillar standing upright would bear a great 
| weight; but if it leaned to either side. it would 
| bend, and perhaps break before it cotfld be 
| set upright again: warning both ministers and 
elders against party- taking and party-making, 
advising them as careful watchmen to guard 
the floc ok, as such who must be accountable for 
their trust; and in particular not to dip into 


Ibid. differences, the ministers especially, either in 


the church or private families, but to stand 
clear, that they might have a pl: 1ce with both 
parties to advise and couns sel, and so they might 
be of service in reconciling those who were at 
And | had a concern to caution 
the ministers, in their travels, not to meddle 
so as to rashly say, this is 
right, or that is wrong, but to mind their own 
service, guarding against receiving any com- 
plaints of Friends’ unfaithfulness before a 
meeting, which I had found very hurtful to me; 
for such information, without a careful watch, 
may influence the mind to follow it rather 
than the true gift. I had it also to caution 
the ministers, in their travels, not to be 
hard to please with their entertainment, but to 


| show themselves easy and contented with such 
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ag poor Friends could let then have; and to 
guard against carrying stories and tales from 
one place to another; and as soon as their 
service was done to retire home again; for 
some, by staying too long after their service 
was ended, had much hurt themselves, and 
been an uneasiness to the church. I had like- 
wise to caution against appearing too often or 
too long in our own meetings, but that minis- 
ters should wait in their gifts for the spirit to 
put them forth; that they carefully mind their 
openings, and not go beyond bounds; for if 
we do, we shall lose our interest in the minds 
of Friends, and our service will be lost; al- 
ways guarding against seeking after praise, or 
saying any thing in commendation of our own 
doings, neither to be uneasy when we have no- 
thing to say; as likewise to take care atsuch large 
meetings, not to be forward, nor too long. | 
likewise touched upun the great duty of pray- 
er, requesting, all to guard against running into 
too many words without understanding, but 
carefully to mind the spirit, that they might 
pray with it, and with the understanding also. 

1655. Thomas Lightfoot, through the ma- 
lice of some high professors at Cambridge, 
whose hypocrisy he had testified against, was 
accused of blasphemy in saying the Scripture 
was not the Worp of God; an expression, 
which, though clearly defensible in the sense 
he spoke it, wherein that title is properly and 
essentially ascribed to Christ only, was made 
criminal in him, and he was thereupon im- 
prisoned, and endeavours were used to have 
taken away his life, but he was preserved. 

1670. Nicholas Frost, for permitting a 
silent meeting in his house, suffered the loss 
of all his goods. 

1675. William Hall, fined £20 for a meet- 
ing at his house, had bis dwelling broken open, 
and goods valued at £40 distrained. ‘They also 
took from him a horse. Some time after the 
horse returning, he took two of his neighbours 
with him, and lodged information with the 
magistrate of the circumstance, and the field it 
was in. Notwithstanding his integrity, they 
arraigned him at the sessions as a felon, on an 
indictment for stealing the creature, but the 
equity of the judge and jury acquitted him, 
and frustrated their malice, who would have 
taken away his life. 

1678. Randal Malin, for praying in a 
meeting, was fined £20. 5s., for which distress 
was made of his household goods, corn, and 
hay. 

Stephen Crisp. And when ye meet about 
these things [church affairs], keep the Lord in 
your eye, and wait to feel his power to guide 
and direct you, to speak and behave yourselves 
in the church of God, as becomes the peace- 
able gospel. And beware of all brittleness 
of spirit, and sharp reflection upon each other’s 
words; for that will kindle up heats, and create 


























a false fire; and when one takes a liberty of 


a sharp word spoken out of the true fear and 
tenderness, it oftentimes becomes a temptation 
to another; and if he hath not a great care, it 
will draw him out also, and then the first is 
guilty of two evils; first, being led into a tempt- 
ation, and then secondly, he becomes a tempter 
to others. Therefore all had need to be upon 
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And let none think it a sufficient excuse for) *ome remarks made by Tappan in his argument for 
them, that they were provoked; for we are as the defendants were understood to contain very 
’ 


. 1. weed k censurable reflections on the court: and that by 
answerable to God for evil words spoken up- going to Trumbull, he escaped being brought before 


on provocation, as without provocation: for,| the court, during that term. On his return, the 
for this end hath the Lord revealed his power | sheriff informed him that he had an attachment 
to us, to keep and preserve us in his fear and against him, but if he would promise to appear, on 

Ste he tl our neovccations. And the first day of the next term of the court, he would 
counsel, in ae Me O P : |not serve it on him. This being agreed to, the mat- 
therefore if any man, through want of watch- |ter rested till the time proposed; when he appeared 
fulness, should be overtaken with heat or pas-|in court, and after various leval proceedings, and 
sion, a soft answer appeaseth wrath, saith the | the case being extensively argued, (for he employed 
wise man; and therefore such a time is fittest counsel to defend him,) he at length filed a paper, in 


f i aa lest ail which, among other things, he said: “ And further, 
or a soft answer, lest the enemy prevail ON|:hat in the defence made for his clients in that case, 


any to their hurt, and to the grief and trouble | the defendant urged those points to the jury, which 
of their brethren. For it is the proper duty | he thought it his right and duty to urge; and that 
of watchmen and overseers to spare the flock; | 'n doing this, he had no intention to reflect upon the 
that is, let nothing come nigh them that wil] | COUrt oF its president ; nor did he suppose, nor does 


. ft N he now suppose or believe, that any thing by him 
hurt them, and wound and grieve them. Nay, | said on that occasion, if interpreted with candour and 


the good apostle was so careful over the flock | liberality, and with the explanations given, can be 

of believers, that if there were any doubtful | considered as contemptuous towards this court ; and 

matters to be disputed of, he would not have ‘rther, that this defendant is not aware that his 
— , } 


} eh seats itm fat 4: cee die {said argument could be construed as intending, in 
them that were weak in the faith at such CIS) any part of it, to persuade the jury that the presi- 


putes, much less ought they that are weak to dent of the court was partial in the case then on 
see those that are strong descend from their} trial, for he had no such intention.” See Report of 
strength, and go into the weakness, where they | 7 Committee of the House of Representatives, p. 15, 
are not able to bear, for that is certainly - eak | On this the court discharged him. These pro- 
that cannot bear. ‘Those that really live in the ceedings took place in the 8th and 9th months last. 
strength and power, they can bear even bur-| And here, had Tappan been wise, or even as cun- 
dens for them that cannot bear their own. The} ning as he is generally supposed to be, he would 
apostle, in the place before mentioned, when | _ ea Secor rest. But he thought proper to 
he sent for the elders of Ephesus to Miletus, |“ ~ aapleniety nnines 

: . -, | The term for which Jeremiah H. Hallock had been 
and left a charge with them, before he said,| appointed judge, expired during the late session of 
“Take heed to the flock of God,” he said, | Ohio legislature, and there is reason to believe, that 
“take ye heed to yourselves;”’ and indeed, we| Tappan entertained hopes that he would not be re- 
are none of us likely to discharge ourselves|@ppointed to the office. He was, however, again 
well towards others, but by taking heed to | *Heeted to the station he had henourably filled. 

; ; : es 4 oe B. Tappan then presented a memorial to the 
ourselves, to be kept in that sober, tnmocent | heuse of representatives, making sundry charges 
rame of spirit which the truth calls for. | against the official conduct of Judge Hallock, which 

— | was submitted to a committee, 

This committee caused subpoenas to be issued and 
1 Chieti iid anteiel> ened te tabbed committed toa special messenger, for Benjamin Tap- 
Judge Hallock, which in totally. failed As this| Pe a. : right, John M. Geedenew, Denial L.. 
Judg ; J _s Collier, Thomas George, Andrew Anderson, James 
attack on the judge appears to have some, and even| Wilson, and Wm. B. Hubbard. Of these, the com- 
an intimate anes with the Hicksite — at be} mittee obtained the testimony of Tappan, the com- 
not destitute of claim to a place in the * Repository, |plainant; D. L. Collier, a member of the bar; W. B. 


To a any correct aa of the case, _ is sienna | Hubbard, who was one of the counsel associated 
to go back to a period, anterior to the memorial) with Tappan for the defendants in the riot case ; and 


JUDGE HALLOCK’S IMPEACHMENT. 






































































which Tappan presented to the house of representa- | 
tives of Ohio legislature, as the foundation of the | 
impeachment, The memorialist is occasionally | 
called Judge Tappan, which may lead to some con- 
fusion of ideas, with such as hear the appellation, 
without knowing the cause. He was once the | 
president judge of the court of common pleas, for 
this judicial district: but lost the station, I think, 
when the present incumbent was first elected. The 
term, therefore, is used by some of his acquaintances, 
not as applicable to what he is, but to what he has 
been. 

Another circumstance may, or may not, have 
some connection with the case in hand. I shall 
only state the fact, and leave the inference to 


James Wilson and Thomas George, two of the asso- 
ciate judges who were on the bench at the time: to 
which were added the testimony of W. C. M‘Caus- 
lin, a member of the house, and one of the jury in 
the riot case ; John Patterson, clerk of the court; and 
J. Collier, an attorney. 

‘The committee have made a report, accompanied 
with the testimony above alluded to, and sundry docu- 
ments relating to the case, from which I shall make 
some extracts :— 

“ The first charge suggested in the memorial is, in 
substance, an allegation that Judge Hallock, at the 
| April term of the court of common pleas, for the 
year 1829, in Jefferson county, without the consent 
or concurrence of either of the associate judges then 





those who may be disposed to reason on the subject. 
|Some few years ago he was sued for slander, and 
the plaintiff recovered six hundred dollars damage. 
And B. W. Ladd was one of the jurors in the case. 
| mention the circumstance merely because in both 
the trials at Steubenville, and even in the attempted | 
impeachment of Judge Hallock, B. W. Ladd is made | 


a prominent object of B. Tappan’s dislike. Thus, in | 
his deposition submitted to the committee, in the at- | 
tempt to impeach Judge Hallock, he says: “ This| 
deponent does not recollect the precise language 
used by him on that occasion; but he solemnly avers 


. ° . } ; °¢ 999 
that he did not, in using such language, express a| thing was. 
| 


contempt for any person, but Benjamin W. Ladd.” | 
Report, p. 15. 


composing the court, caused to be entered on the 
| journal ot the court, aa order for an attachment 
jugainst the memorialist.” Report of the Committee, 
p. 1. 

Inrelation to this charge, when Tappan was giving 
his deposition, Judge Hallock asked him * to state, 
from whom that information was received, and from 
whence that belief [arose] in [his] mind?” To this 
he replied, “I believe it, because Judge George told 
me so: and because Judge Wilson did not know, as 
he said to me on the Monday morning, * what the 
Report, p- 18. 

The committee, after investigating the subject, 
say: “It will be seen, however, that so far from 


The readers of the Repository have already been | establishing the truth of this charge, all the testi- 
informed that in the course of the trial of Jonathan| mony on that point leads to an opposite conclusion 
































their watch, neither to tempt nor be tempted. 


Pierce and others fora riot at Ohio yearly meeting, | Judges Wi'son and George, who were on the bench 
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at the time the order in question was entered on the 
journal of the court, both testify, that the entry was 
made with the entire approbation and full knowledg= 
of themselves and Judge Anderson, who was also 
present in court; and that the propriety and neces-| 








sity of punishing the memorialist for a contempt of| 


court, was suggested by them to the president judge/ tains an account of the manner in which the subject 
in the first instance, without any intimation from him| was finally disposed of ; but I am informed that the 


| report of the committee was received unanimously— 


on the subject. Heport, p. 2. 


On referring to the testimony of those two asso-| 
ciate judges, it will be found that, as to the facts | 
stated, they are clear and explicit beyond all doubt. | 
But it appears that, as the memorialist had stated 
positively in his deposition, that Judge George * told | 
[him] so,” the committee put the following ques- | 
tion tohim: “Did you ever inform Mr. Tappan 
that you did not know that an attachment had issued 
or was ordered against him, after the order for at-| 
tachment was entered on the journal of the court ”| 
His answer is in these words: * I never did.” p. 20.| 
The second question was this: ‘ Were the proceed- | 
ings in the attachment begun and conducted to a cen-| 
clusion with the full approbation of the whole court?” 
Answer: “I am sure there was nothing done in the 
business without the concurrence of the whole court.” 
Judge Wilson, in reference, as it would seem, to that| 
part of Tappan’s deposition, in which he says, the} 
former said he did not know “ what the thing was,”| 
—states, that Tappan, with some profane language, 
asked him, “what thing is that, you have} 
placed on the journal about me?” To which he re-| 
plied: “ Why, Judge Tappan, | rather suppose you| 
can judge of such things as that as well as I can.” 
p. 23. 

The second, third, and fourth charges, embrace 
questions and forms of legal proceedings, not very 
interesting to common readers. “ The fifth and last 
charge is, in substance, that the accusation on which | 
the memorialist was arrested, was entirely without 
foundation.” Report, p. 4. The committee have} 
drawn a different conclusion. They say: “ When it| 
is recollected that the words of the memorialist were, 
in substance, committed to paper at the time, by a} 
gentleman of the bar, and shown to some of the | 
court, who agreed, as to the accuracy of the memo- 
randum, and were satisfied of the mischievous inten- | 
tion of the memorialist, the proof adverted to, is| 
sufficient to warrant the conclusiongthat the memo- 
rialist was properly arrested, and might have been 
punished for a contempt of court. There is one fact 
proved by Mr. Hubbard, who was associated with | 
the memorialist, as counsel for Pierce and others, | 
which goes conclusively to establish, not merely a| 
contempt of court, but that it was committed with a} 
settled purpose, and upon cool deliberation. The} 
memorialist stated to Mr. Hubbard, before he ad-! 
dressed the jury, that he intended to make an attack | 
upon Judge Hallock. The language in which this 
intention was expressed, was too remarkable and em- | 
phatic, to admit of doubt or misconstruction.” 

The committee quote the language of Tappan, | 
which is too vulgarly profane to be admitted into the | 
pages of the ‘ Repository.” And then they proceed :| 

“Such a declaration could only be truly made, by 
one who had resolved to commit the identical of-| 
fence, which all who heard him declare the memo- 
rialist did commit, according to the purpose thus de- 
clared to his associate counsel in the cause. This | 
fact not only shows a fixed resolution to perpetrate | 
the contempt with which he was afterwards charged, | 
but the strong terms employed, evince the existence | 
of the most rancorous hostility towards the judge, 
whom he intended to make the object of insult and 
reproach. From these considerations, the commit- 
tee have come to the conclusion, that Judge Hallock, | 
in the matters complained of, is not only innocent of | 
any offence whatever, but as far as the committee 
can discover, acted in a manner worthy the high sta- 
tion he occupies as a judge.” Report, p. 6. 














facts submitted to them, find no cause to censure, or 


in any way question the judicial conduct of said 
president judge. 


“ Resolved further, That said Benjamin Tappan 


| have leave to withdraw his memorial.” 


I have not seen the “State Journal,” which con- 


and one thousand copies of it ordered to be printed. 
Miscellaneous Repository. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 

It has given us much satisfaction to learn, 

that in several parts of the country where the 

poison of E. Hicks’ opinions has been indus- 


| triously infused, a considerable number of per- 


sons who had been prevailed upon by the plau- 
sible pretences of some of the leaders of the 
party, to forsake the ancient institutions of their 
forefathers and join the new standard, have 
again returned to the bosom of «the religious 
Society of Friends. We sincerely rejoice with 
those who have thus happily escaped from the 
confusion, misrule, and unbelief, which mark 
the course of the new sect in most places with 
which we are acquainted. ‘Their secession 
from the Society of Friends has not been pro- 
ductive of that peace and harmony, which they 
fondly anticipated—even “the blessings of a 
gospel ministry unshackled by human author- 
ity,’ which were pompously set forth in the 
epistle of the 6th month, 1827, have proved 
so bitter a scourge, that many are anxiously 
seeking some method by which they may es- 
cape the scenes of noisy disorder, which flow 
from unrestrained and unauthorised preach- 
ing. 

We could state many facts which have trans- 
pired in their public meetings, confirming what 
we say. But they are matters of such notoriety, 
that few can be ignorant of them. Weadvert 
to the subject, in order to express the regret 
we feel for some among them, who are pained 
at heart with the situation in which they are 
placed, and who recur to the quiet retirement 
and solemn silence which they formerly en- 
joyed in the meetings of Friends, with a sor- 
rowful conviction that things are greatly 
changed with them, and that assembling, as they 


now do, is scarcely like attending a religious | 


meeting. We tenderly sympathise with such, 
and sincerely desire that they may carefully 


regard the secret uneasiness they feel. As 


they cherish a disposition calmly to listen to 
the voice of heavenly wisdom, and to follow 
whithersoever it leads, they will be prepared 
to see and to acknowledge their error; and in 
due season, be restored to the bosom of the 
church, and to that calm and settled enjoyment 
which they formerly witnessed. We believe 
there exists in the minds of Friends every 
where, a kind and brotherly regard towards 
such, and a desire to see them relieved from 
the painful predicament in which they are 
placed. 


The faithful maintenance of our Chris- 


| 





meeting, to disunite from membership those per- 
sons who have voluntarily withdrawn from their 
Christian communion. The performance of 
this duty has been attended with close trials, 
and involved a degree of self-denial and suffer- 
ing, of which the visited seemed to have no idea, 
It was, however, a necessary duty, and one 
which Friends, consistently with their own 
discipline, could not omit. And although the 
same order of discipline must be observed as 
regards those who return to the Society, how 
different will be the emotions excited, while 
endeavouring to conform to that order. What 
joy will it impart to every Christian mind to 
welcome back to their society and converse, 
all those who have really seen and felt their 
errors, and are desirous once more to “ stand 
in the right ways, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way; and to walk therein, 
that they may find rest for their souls.’’ ‘That 
there are many among those who have been 
persuaded to join in the separation, who have 
found it a thorny and desolate path, we cannot 
doubt—many who look back, with ardent long- 
ings, to the peaceful and happy hours they once 
knew, when the candle of the Lord shone 
about them, and by its light they walked 
through darkness—now, alas! all is anxiety, 
doubt, and unsettlement. May they seriously 
consider the means by which they have sustain- 
ed this grievous loss, and retrace their steps 
while a little light is still afforded, and a capaci- 
ty given them to see and understand the state 
they are in. G. 


tv THE EDITOR OF THE FRIEND. 


Among the various items cf useful informa- 
tion, which might advantageously be commu- 
nicated through the medium of your valuable 
paper, I have thought it particularly desirable, 
that your attention should be turned to furnish- 
ing a correct account of the times and places 
of holding of the different meetings of Friends 
on this continent. ‘There has been no publi- 
cation of the kind for many years, and the fre- 


|quent changes which have been made, render 


it extremely difficult to ascertain with certainty, 
when meetings are held, which are situated on- 
ly a few miles distant. If two or three pages 
of “ The Friend,”’ were occasionally devoted to 
publishing a tabular view of the whole,and any 
changes which might occur in the intermediate 
ume noticed, Friends would constantly have at 
hand, the means of telling when and where any 
of their meetings were held. ‘T'o accomplish this, 
would not be so difficult a matter as it may ap- 
pear at first sight. If the clerk of each of the 
quarterly meetings would prepare and forward 
to you, by the Ist of the 6th month next, a list of 
all the meetings within the limits of his quar- 
terly meeting, the first list might readily be 
made out and published in that month; and af- 
terward it would only be necessary to forward 
a short notice of any changes which might oc- 
cur. In this way the list might be kept com- 


The report contains many other remarks, censur-|tian discipline is essential to the continu-|plete and published once or twice a year. 
ing, in very pointed terms, the conduct of Benjamin}ance and well being of the Society of|Should this plan meet your approbation, I 


Tappan, and concludes with the following resolu- Friends. 


tions :-— 
“ Resolved, That in the matter of complaint sub- 
mitted to this house, by Benjamin Tappan, Esq. 


If we suffer that excellent code of; would propose that a notice addressed to clerks 


moral and religious law to fall, the Society of|of quarterly meetings, soliciting the requisite 


Friends must inevitably fall with it. 


Hence, | information, be published in ‘* The Friend,” 


against the Hon. J. H. Hallock, president judge of Friends have found it their duty, according to|at proper intervals throughout the year, so as 
the fifth circuit of this state, this house, upon the|the mode long since prescribed by the yearly |to keep the subject in remembrance. 
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Connected with this matter, | would sug-| “Since the organization of the Society, it has tice published in to-day’s paper. We do not 
gest that in country places, where meetings printed at least 332,000 tracts of different| doubt, that an Auxiliary Society, within the 
are settled, and houses in the possession of our| sizes, all of which, except about 15,000, have) limits of Philadelphia quarter, will be found to 
Society, Friends who feel an interest in the) been distributed in various parts of the U.States.| be highly useful; and that those who aid in this 
welfare of the church, would confer a benefit} Much good has unquestionably been done by| Christian work, will be twice blessed both in 
on it, by forwarding information of the dis-|them, and when we recollect that it is the illit-| the good they confer, and that which they will 
tance and bearing of the several meetings|erate or partially informed members of the| receive. 
from each other, and from any adjacent town,|community, who are now most exposed to) 
so as to furnish materials for a correct map of} danger from the contagion of infidelity, there} |The subjoined passages from the last number 
all the meetings of Friends in America, the/is, we think, good reason to believe, that per-|of the Miscellaneous Repository show, that 
utility of which must be obvious to every one.|severance in our labours, may, with the divine the Hicksites in Ohio have resorted to the 
P Ts blessing, be of continued advantage.” |same rude and violent manner of receiving the 
para In order to promote the more extended dif-| Friends who visited them on behalf of the 

TRACTS fusion of their tracts, the managers especially} monthly meetings, as those within the limits of 
gate ..,__ {invite such Friends in various parts of our year-| our own yearly meeting. 

At an Annual Meeting of the Associaton} ly meeting, as are willing to aid them in their! Such conduct is a practical illustration of the 
of Friends, for the printing and distribution of| work, tocall at the depository, and supply them-| character of the spirit by which they have been 
Tracts on Moral and Religious subjects, held} selves with as many copies of the different pub-| governed. As it is a fair subject for record 
3d mo. 18th, 1830, the following officers were | jications, as they may apprehend can be distri-| and comment, we should be glad to be furnish- 
appointed for the ensuing year. buted advantageously in their respective neigh-| ed by our correspondents from the country with 

Treasurer—Bartholomew Wistar. bourhoods. such information as they may possess of si- 

Clerk—John Carter. Friends in the distant yearly meetings, who| milar occurrences. Even where it is not deem- 

Committee of Management—Thomas Kite, feel disposed to procure and circulate any of] eq of sufficient interest for publication, it will 











‘Thomas Wood, Caleb H. Canby, Saml. Ma-jour tracts, can obtain them by application to} he carefully preserved, and added to the mass 


son, jr. Newberry Smith, jr. Benj. H. Warder, | Edward Bettle, the corresponding clerk of the} of authentic documents relating to the schism. 
George M. Elkinton, Edward Bettle, Jeremiah | committee of management. We take this occasion to notice that it hes 
Hacker, Jeremiah Willets, John Carter, Geo.| Signed by direction of the Committee " been intimated to us, that some of our friends, 
Stewardson, William Hodgson, jr. Marshall | Management. whose judgment we highly value, are becoming 
Atinore, Charles Allen. EDWARD BETTLE, || fearful that we are slumbering at our posts. As 
Clerk pro. tem.| we are persuaded that thereis no just foundation 
The Managers of the Tract Association,) N.B. The Depository is at the store of| for such a fear, we are the more anxious to 
desiring to obtain the aid and co-operation of | Thomas Kite, No. 64 Walnut-st. The collec-| counteract an impression so likely to affect the 
more of their fellow-members of the Society of|tion of tracts on hand embraces a considera-| interests of our paper. There are events oc- 
Friends,. present the following brief notice of| ble variety, (about twenty kinds) of interesting | curring, the general outline of which is known 
the history and objects of the institution, whose | and valuable publications. }to us here; while of their accurate details we 
interests are committed to their care. Philadelphia, 4 mo. 6. can only be informed through the agency of 
The Association was organized in the year . Friends on the spot. In such cases we gene- 
1816, for the purpose of printing and distri- rally delay the publication, until furnished with 
buting, either gratuitously or at prime cost, the facts so authenticated as to enable us to 
tracts calculated to promote the cause of re-| Among the many advantages arising from prove the truth of our narrative if necessary. 
ligion and good morals, and particularly the}| cultivated sentiment, one of the first and most, We cannot forget that the main object in estab- 
principles of Christianity, as professed by the truly valuable, is that delicate complacency of} lishing our journal was to expose the unsound 
religious Society of Friends. ‘The Association | mind which leads us to consult the feelings of| doctrines of the separatists, and to point out 
meets annually in the 3d month, when a com-|those with whom we live, by showing a dispo-| and warn others of the sad consequences of 











The Lesser Virtues. 






































mittee of management is appointed, whose duty | sition to gratify them as far as in our power, | their errors. 


it is to issue such publications as they may 
deem suitable, and make a report of their pro- 
ceedings to the next annual meeting. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the Jast annual report, | 





tion of Friends to this interesting subject. 


and by avoiding whatever has a contrary ten-| 


dency. 
They must, indeed, have attended little to 





S *|what passes in the world, who do not know 
will, it is hoped, awaken the renewed atten-|)},, importance of this disposition ; who have 





not observed, that the want of it often poisons 


At the same time we must say, 
that if Friends, who are immediately interested 
in any particular occurrence, do not think it 
worth while to furnish us with the authentic 
circumstances, we ought not to be blamed for 
not printing a mere hearsay account of it. 
We again invite the co-operation of our sub- 


“In presenting this statement of their pro-| ine domestic happiness of families, whose feli-| Scribers in procuring and furnishing for our 
ceedings, the committee acknowledge they city every other circumstance concurs to pro-| Pages, statements of the important passing 


have progressed under considerable discour- 
agement. ‘They hope, however, this important 
concern will not yet be suffered to fall to the 
ground, believing that it is in the power of the 
Association to be still extensively useful. There 
is at the present day, much calculated to inter- 
est the feelings and excite the renewed exer- 
tions of all the friends of religion and good 
morals. In addition to those vain and pre- 
sumptuous schemes of religion, which, while 
professing a regard for Christianity, would di- 
vest it of all that renders it the ground of con- 
solation and hope for man, atheistical senti- 
ments are unblushingly avowed, and industri- 
ously propagated in our country. Can we see 
the Almighty Providence denied and blasphem- 
ed, and efforts made to tear up the foundations 
of society, without doing what may be in our 
power to oppose so great an evil ? 


mote. 


The lesser virtues must be attended to as 
well as the greater; the manners as well as 
the duties of life. ‘They form a sort of pocket- 
coin, which, though it does not enter into great 
and important transactions, is absolutely ne- 
cessary for commerce and ordinary inter- 
course.— Mackenzie. 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 10, 1830. 








We recommend to the attention of those 
members of our quarterly meeting, who have 
not already joined the Bible Association, the no- 


events, illustrative of the progress of these in- 
fidel opinions. 


“If the Hicksites were honest to themselves, they 
would soon perceive that the conduct of many of 
them bears no similarity to that of those who have 
suffered persecution for conscience sake. Our pri- 
mitive Friends, when exposed to suffering for their 
testimony to the truth, could follow the example of 
their divine Master, in (using no violence, but) pray- 
ing for their persecutors. But while Friends, in ac- 
cordance with the discipline, have felt bound to visit 
the Hicksites as well as other offenders, to know 
whether they were disposed to persist in their error, 
and endeavour, if possible, to reclaim them; how 
have they acted? Let the following facts speak for 
themselves. 

“ Within the limits of Westland monthly meeting, 
and Redstone quarter, the women overseers went to 
visit a female (head of a family) who absented her- 
self, (as was afterwards said by aneighbour, who wag 
present,) they proceeded further, and after some time, 
returned that way, and one of the men who lived 
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a 


there, being out, saw them coming, and, (without 


using any endeavour to check the dogs who appeared 
exceedingly fierce,) he proceeded into the house, 
scolding as he went, and shut the door. They walk- 
ed quietly after; but when they came on the porch 
opposite the window, he came to the window inside, 
and in a very turbulent manner, shook his fist at them, 
and ordered them to depart immediately ; saying, 
“ The law guarantees us that privilege.” 
after, a committee of the women’s meeting went to 


visit the same woman, and after they came in sight of 


the house, they saw her ther2; but the door was 
closed against them, and they not permitted to enter. 

*“ Not far from the same time, a committee of the 
men’s meeting went to visit two men in the same fa- 
mily; but before they came to the house, one of the 
men forbid them coming inside of the gate, or on the 
premises; and the other put his head out at the win- 
dow, and forbid them coming any farther. 

* Another man, when the committee went to visit 
him, forbid them entering his house, or coming on his 
premises, or worse would come of it. Another was 
met by the overseers as they were going to his house; 
and being informed of their business, he shook his 
staff at them; telling them to talk to their horses, and 
not to him; and said, if they came to his house 
on that errand, he would cane them. And when the 
committee went to visit him, he came to the door, 
and without allowing time for the usual salutations, 
or for them to make their business known, he very 
abruptly ordered them away, and shut the door 
against them. 

“ The women overseers went to another house, to 
treat with an elderly woman and her daughter: the 
mother was said to be from home, and they had spo- 
ken but afew words to the daughter (on that subject) 
until her father shook a large staff at them, and or- 
dered them immediately to leave the house. Shortly 
after this, a committee of men Friends went to visit 
him on a similar occasion; but when they informed 
him, they wished to have a little conversation with 
him, he passed into the house, and then, in a very 
arbitrary tone of voice, told them to clear themselves, 
or he would give them an opportunity: hearing such 
a threat, they turned and walked off the porch; but 
he catched up a large staff at the.door, and when 
the hindmost one was a little distance from the porch, 
he struck him across the back therewith, with such 
violence, that he was near falling. 

“ Others who were less violent, and would con- 
verse with committees, but not willing to admit of 
private opportunities, nor to hear as well as be heard, 
showed the turbulence of the spirit whereby they 
were governed, by not allowing committees time to 
express their views, until they would break in upon 
them, in some cases, two talking atonce. One man 
the committee met with at his plough, but he continued 
ploughing without paying much attention to them, 
until they mentioned their business: he still continued 
ploughing, and occupied a large portion of the time 
they staid with him, casting reflections in a very agi- 
tated manner. And when the women’s committee 
went to visit his wife, he met them out, and would not 


permit them to see her; telling them he had fought for | 


himself, and he would now fight for his wife. 


“ And though a small number, (much to their cre- 
dit,) have retained so much of a mild and friendly 
disposition, as to treat committees with civility, and 
appear willing to hear, as well as be heard; yet the 


foregoing facts are sufficient to show, that persons | 


may be so far deluded, as to style themselves the per- 
secuted servants of the Most High, whilst under the 


influence of a spirit entirely opposite to that, which | 


governs the humble dedicated followers of the Lamb. 


*« And however the society of Hicksites may stand 
opposed to disownments, and plead for retaining per- 
sons in membership, whether subordinate or insubor- 
dinate, to the discipline and rules of Society; these 
never were the sentiments of the Society of Friends, 
as their regular practice, and approved writings will 
show. And for any body of persons claiming to be 


of the Society, in the present day, to plead for re- 


taining those in membership, who openly violate the 
established order and discipline of Society, is an ad- | 


ditional evidence that they have embraced a spirit of | 


Some time} 


We have entertained views in full concur- 
rence with those of our correspondent T. both 
in respect to furnishing correct accounts of the 
times and places of holding the different meet- 
ings of Friends on this continent, and in ob- 
|taining, with a view to the formation of a map, 
'information of the relative distance and bear- 
ing of the several meetings. ‘The expediency 
and usefulness of these measures, require no 
elucidation or enforcement, and we therefore 
earnestly request the co-operation of the clerks 
of quarterly meetings respectively, (and other 
Friends who may feel interested,) according to 
the mode pointed out in the communication. 
Provided early attention is given, it cannot, we 
think, bea difficult task to effect the object, so 
as to transmit the results to John Richardson, 
by the time mentioned, viz. first of sixth month 
next; and upon the receipt of them, we en- 
gage to perform the part assigned to us to the 
best of our understanding, and as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

We are very desirous, also, to insert an ac- 
curate account of the meeting houses which 
Friends have been obliged to build, in conse- 
quence of being deprived of the use of their 
own property by the Hicksites. If Friends who 
come to theapproaching yearly ineeting, would 
furnish us with statements in writing, of the 
|dimensions, kind, and cost of these houses, as 
| well as of the circumstances under which they 
were built, we should be enabled to complete 
ja very interesting chapter in the history of the 
|separation. 
| As the scope of the preceding, is designed 
|to apply to all the meetings on this continent, 
'so the last, and the observations in the second 
editorial paragraph, must be understood as hav- 
ling reference to all places, whether in this or 
|other yearly meetings that have suffered by the 
late convulsions. 





Those members of the quarterly meeting 
\of Philadelphia, who approve of forming a Bi- 
‘ble, Society within its limits, auxiliary to the 
sible Association of Friends in America, are 
requested to meet for that purpose at the com- 
‘mittee room, in Mulberry Street meeting| 
{house at half past seven o’clock on second} 
iday evening next, the 12th inst. 





Samuret Mason, Jr. 
Crarwves I’, Mariack. 
Tuomas Bacon. 
Benzsamin H. Warner. 
Tuomas Woop. 
BLAKEY SHARPLEss. 
Marmapvuke C,. Copr. 
Morris SMITH. 


The first annual meeting of the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America, will be held in 
ithe committee room, in Mulberry street meet-| 
ing house, at half past seven o’clock on the} 
levening of the 19th inst. 
Danret B. Smiru, Sec. 





We refer our readers to the second volume! 
\of “ The Friend,” page 243, where they will! 
find an account of the trial at Steubenville, of | 


libertinism, and ceased to be any part of the Society J. Pierce and others, for a riot at Ohio year-| 


of Friends.” lly meeting. 


It is there stated, that in the| 


course of the proceedings, Tappan, one of the 
attorneys employed by the Hicksites, took oc. 
casion grossly to reflect upon Judge Hallock, 
as being favourable to the views of the Or- 
thodox, &c. and in consequence an attachment 
was issued, requiring the attendance of Tap- 
pan on the following second day, to show 
cause why he should not be imprisoned for a 
contempt of court, with other particulars re. 
specting the same. We have inserted to-day, 
from the Miscellaneous Repository, a state- 
ment of recent events relative to that affair, 
which will be found interesting. 

The extract on the disinterment of the 
tmastodon is too long for our purpose, although 
by no means deficient in interest. We take 
this occasion of announcing, that one of our 
correspondents has promised us an article on 
the structure and revolutions of the globe, 
which will contain an account of those won- 
derful relics of former ages that have been 
lately brought to light, of which the gigantic 
mastodon itself is one of the least extraordinary, 


The communication from Schaghticoke has been 
received, 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

We have before us a copy of a neatly print- 
ed volume of 215 pages, 12mo. just published 
in this city, which we consider a most valua- 
ble accession to the list of books, adapted to 
the perusal of young persons, as incentives to 
piety. The following is a transcript of the ti- 
tle page. 


Examples of Youthful Piety, principally intended 
for the instruction of young persons. By Tomas 
Evans. 

‘*Honorable age is not that which standeth in 
length of time, nor that is measured by number of 
years, but wisdom is the gray hair unto men, and an 
unspotted life is old age.” —Wispom. 


Philadelphia, printed and published for the Author, 
by Thomas Kite, 64, Walnut-st. 1830. 


With a view of promoting the general cir- 
culation of this work among the children of 
Friends, the price has been put as low as the 
cost of publication will warrant, viz: 

A single copy, full bound, $ 624 


22 
By the dozen 6 00 
By the hundred 45 00 


ERRATUM. 
In last number, page 193, first column, line nine- 
teenth from the bottom, for patriots read patriarchs. 


LE ET 


Dizep—At his residence, in Henniker, New-Hamp- 
shire, Jounson Paice, aged about 70 years, a member 
of Weare monthly meeting, and a minister of Jesus 
Christ. 

The example and deportment of this estimable 
Friend, in his various walks of life, were instructive, 
and calculated to exalt the standard of truth and the 
Christian profession, in an eminent degree. His house 
has for many years been a hospitable mansion for 
his friends; who will long have occasion to revere 
his memory and to mourn his loss, “but not as they 
that have no hope.” 


PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


Carpenter street, near Seventh. 
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